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No one will invent and no one ever did, 
@ happier pair than a dog and a bid. 


For doubt can’t bedim nor worry befog, 
The gay sestful wap of a kid and a Dog. 


Athrob with adventure, their hearts beat as one, 
Their pulses resurge with the rhythm of fun. 


They swing into action as impulse map bid, 
“Today is the dap” for a dog and a kid. 


®b God, clear the pathway along which they jog, 
And smooth out the bumps for a kid and his dog. 


And make of the world that they wander amid, 
@ place truly fit for a dog and a kid. 


— erton WSra ley 
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SMALL-ANIMAL DIVISION 


John A. Finlayson, Superintendent 


F SPACE permitted, it would be of interest to 
elaborate on certain individual cases and epi- 
sodes which inject themselves into the routine 

during the course of a year. One such had to do 
with “ Dickie’’, the bright little fellow shown in the 
above illustration. 

One day early in January, the following tele- 

phone message was received: 


Bae ts | Captain—_——— ——, | 
can’t give you the name of my ship or its loca- 
tion. You can get it through official channels if 
you find you can help me. I have a dog aboard 
which belongs to a bomber crew. After com- 
pleting forty-nine missions they were ordered 
home. The dog had accompanied them on most 


of the raids and they naturally wanted to bring 
him back with them on the transport, but the 
skipper refused permission. My ship was 
in port and they asked me to bring him along and 
to see that he was shipped to the fiancée of one 
of them in Largo, Florida. The dog is locked 
in my cabin now and I’m afraid as blazes he'll 
get away from me. I can’t go ashore long enough 
to do anything about it. Can you help me out?” 


We could and we did. 


(Continued on page 23) 


The details were ex- 
plained to the Navy Port Director and after a 
lengthy wait it was stated that while permission 
could not be obtained to give either the name of 
the vessel or its location over the telephone, if a 
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Cover Picture: She did not choose to be left behind. 
A careless shipmate brought her ashore early in De- 
cember and failed to take her on board in time to sail 
with the rest of her Merchant Marine crew. She was 
held at the League, waiting and watching for a buddy 
who did not appear. A good home having been of- 
fered recently, it was thought best to place her, condi- 
tional on the return of her ship and the wishes of the 
crew. 


"__But the Greatest of These Is Charity” 


Contrary to widely held public opinion, those 
persons most acutely aware of the rights and needs 
of animals are, with comparatively few exceptions, 
responsive to appeals for the relief of suffering 
humanity the world over. This observation is 
prompted by a letter recently received in acknowl- 
edgment of a brief report outlining the League’s 
seasonal activities as they relate to horses. To 
quote briefly from the letter: 


git thought of those horses on Christmas Eve and of all the 
unhappy animals all over the world.” 


“T spent Christmas packing warm clothing for blitzed chil- 
dren. These particular children between seven and eleven 
years of age had been blown out of five homes. There are 
thousands in the same boat. Through my comfort bags I have 
been sending over to the poor I have contacted many worthy 
families.” 


“T have been war working just five years this month with 
only one day off a year.” 


This year, as last, the writer of that letter em- 
phasized her practical interest in the prevention of 
mistreatment of animals by sending two hundred 
dollars with which to purchase blankets for horses 
belonging to owners financially unable to provide 
them. 

An expression of appreciation in the columns of 
Our Fourrootep Frienps of this gift, and of 
other contributions which have been made by 


members and friends whose hearts prompt them to 
include as beneficiary the creature which has been 
denied the ability to express his needs, is small 
compensation. 

Many more of the vast army of the otherwise 
charitably inclined would respond to appeals 
from animal welfare agencies if some way could be 
found to impress them not only with existing con- 
ditions, but with the fact that were it not for the 
organized effort of over seventy-five years these 
conditions would be infinitely worse. In other 
words, while much has been accomplished, far 
more remains to be done than is remotely realized, 
and were it not for the activities and restraining 
influence of humane organizations the situation 
would quickly revert to that which prompted 
Henry Bergh to roll up his sleeves and go to work. 

Because, today, the average person seldom. sees 
a man brutally kick a dog, beat or overwork a 
horse or learns of the many failures to provide 
adequate feed or shelter for live stock, he serenely 
concludes his charitable contributions should be 
directed solely toward the alleviation of human 
suffering. The statistical record on page 28 in- 
cludes many cases of extreme cruelty, but de- 
partmental reports, following established policy 
and designed to prevent harrowing the souls of 
readers, do little more than indicate the fact. It 
might be beneficial in the long run to shake off 
restraint and in just one issue of Our FourFooTED 
FRIENDS to paint a true word picture of the plight 
of animals, of the price paid by live stock in broken 
bones, bruises and conditions which beggar de- 
scription in order to prevent a fraction of a cent 
increase per pound in the price of food products to 
the ultimate consumer. ~» 

This is not written with the idea of persuading 
readers to reduce, in the interest of the League, 
contributions to those worthy charities devoted to 
the spiritual and physical needs of mankind, nor 
is it designed to advocate parity with human beings 
beyond a reasonable point. However, a fair 
appraisal of the dependency of mankind upon 
the lower forms of life and of the utter dependence 
of domestic animals upon the guardianship of 
man, should result in prompt material assistance 
to the groups dedicated to the care and welfare of 
animals, even without consideration of the strictly 
ethical side of the question. 

The addition of new members barely keeps pace 
with those who are lost by death, removal from 
the community and other reasons, and in order 
that its activities may continue and grow, the 
League earnestly solicits new, immediate support 
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and its inclusion as a legatee in wills, to insure its 
future development. To all who, by means of 
gifts large and small, have made possible the 
League of today—a hearty “thank you.” 


* * * 


Membership Fees 


Gis... 23. . 4) oe éUR Cee $100.00 in one payment 
SupPOrengemeeee cig. ca yo e 25.00 annually 
Contriiiiniegmrtte ssc... 10.00 annually 
Paik. 4 i 5.00 annually 
ASSOCISRDEEPEERt an... 50 ess. 1.00 annually 
JUNIOL MEE tt. .25 annually 


In Memoriam 
MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT 


When the Animal Rescue League was but four 
years old, Mrs. Cabot was elected a Director and 
. she remained a member of the Board until her 
passing on November 6, 1944. 

From 1906 to 1929 she served as Secretary, and 
it is well known by all who labored in the interest 
of the League that she was a tower of strength to 
Mr. and Mrs. Huntington Smith during a most 
difficult period. She was an outstanding cham- 
pion and supporter of “éur founder and: of those 
who served with her during the years when de- 
cisions were being made which have materially 
contributed to the healthy growth and effective- 
ness of the organization. ; 


Her faithful and unselfish service should con- 


tinue to inspire all who follow her down through 
the years. 


MRs. H. H. A. BEACH 


The first Vice-Presidents of the League, elected 
February 7, 1899, were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
R. Ashton Lawrence, Rev. John L. Withrow, D.D., 
Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D.D., and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. 

Two served but one year, one nine years, one 
eleven years. Mrs. Beach, the lone survivor, 
served continuously until her death in December 
1944, giving forty-five years of faithful, interested 
service. 

With the passing of Mrs. Beach, one more link 
in the chain which binds the League of today with 
yesterday has been broken. 


It is with a deep sense of loss that the passing of 
these two stalwart friends is inscribed upon the 
official record. 


The Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the League 
was held on February 6, 1945. Reports were 
made by the heads of the various departments and 
two amendments to the By-Laws were adopted. 
The first part of Article I1V was amended to read, 
* Annual Meetings of the League shall be held in each 
year on such day in the months of February or March 
and at such hour and place as the Board of Directors 
may determine for the election of officers by ballot and, 
the transaction of any other business that may be 
presented,” and Article V was amended to read, 
“The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretary shall have the duties usually pertaining 
to their respective offices. The business of the 
League shall be carried on by the Board of Direc- 
tors, who shall annually elect from their number 
an Executive Committee of three or five members. 
The Executive Committee shall have charge, sub- 
ject to the direction of the Board of Directors, of 
the active work of the League, and may appoint, 
define the duties of and remove at pleasure all 
officers, agents and servants other than those 
named in Article III. Jt may appoint in particular 
a Board of Investment, of which the Treasurer shall 
be ex officio a member and chairman, which shall be 
empowered to invest, change investments, and reinvest 
the funds of the League, whether held in trust or other- 


wise, including any investments now so held; and 


said Board of Investment may appoint as Financial 
Agent of the League a bank or trust company in 
Massachusetts, may revoke such appointment, and 
may authorize arrangements to be made with such 
Financial Agent concerning its duties, powers, 
compensation and term of service. The Financial 
Agent, if appointed, and while in office, shall have 
such duties and powers in connection with the funds 
and investments of the League as shall be prescribed 
by the Board of Investment consistently with the pro- 
visions of these by-laws. Such duties and powers 
may include, but need not be limited to, the receiving 
and having custody of funds and securities of the 
League and the furnishing of advice as to the invest- 
ments, and while the Financial Agent is thus charged 
with any duty which the by-laws assign to the Treas- 
urer, the Treasurer is relieved from performing them. 
The Board of Directors, by a two-thirds vote of 
the entire Board, may remove any officer, agent or 
servant, and by a majority vote of those present 
and voting may fill any vacancy occurring in any 
office. The Board of Directors shall meet at such 
times as they may determine, or at the call of the 
(Continued on page 21) 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


Because he is blind, this seventeen-year-old gelding is typical of the many which the League agents 


keep under constant supervision. 


Although better sheltered and otherwise more generally well cared 


for than the average peddler’s horse, he was given a new blanket and a special Christmas dinner 


referred to as the large-animal division, but, 

inasmuch as the degree of urgency in cases 
reported is not governed by the size of the animal 
in distress, agents of this section are called upon in 
cases of emergency when by reason of location or 
available transportation facilities they are able to 
bring the most speedy relief. Cases handled dur- 
ing the year included numerous and varied species 
of domestic and wild animal life ranging in size 
from an injured starling, rescued from inside a 
chimney, to horses suffering from disease, injury 
and neglect. 

A recital of various cases would closely follow 
the pattern of other years. 

The careful inspection of live stock arriving at 
the Brighton Stockyards, the immediate slaughter 
of the seriously injured, and removal for special 
temporary care of all animals requiring extra at- 
tention, continues as the major function of this 


4 NHE Inspection Department is commonly 


department. The enumeration of the various 
species is listed in the complete statistical report, 
which includes 1,610 horses, 1,558 cattle and 98 
sheep and swine, all of which for some reason or 
another required special handling. The mere 
recording of these animals falls far short of mdi- 
cating the time and labor involved. Approxi- 
mately 300,000 animals were carefully surveyed in 
locating those which required special care. Men- 
tion should be made of the fine codperation ex- 
tended by the management and by the live stock 
handlers at the Brighton stockyards as compared 
with the general attitude met with in years gone 
by. 

The work of unloading and segregating excited 
and bewildered animals probably ‘will always de- 
mand the presence of agents whose principal fune- 
tion is to see that they are handled with reasonable 
care, but vicious proddings and beatings in large 
measure have been relegated to a by-gone era. 
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Agents MacDonald, Bella and McGregor preparing for distribution of Christmas feed and blankets 


There are still occasions, however, when unavoid- 
able jams in the doors of stock cars and narrow 
alleys prompt unnecessary rough treatment, but 
to a great degiee the mere presence of an agent, 
backed by police powers, reduces these violations 
toa minimum. It should be added, nevertheless, 
that deliberate cruelty at the stockyards, or else- 
where; results in prompt arrest and punishment. 

Wartime conditions are reflected in the live- 
stock industry in many ways. In some sections 
overcrowding of stock cars and trucks is still re- 
ported, but normal loadings are pretty generally 
adhered to in the New England area and the same 
is true of shipments from distant points coming 
into this section. Railroad schedules are more 
frequently interrupted than in normal times and 
every hour added to the time during which hungry 
animals are confined in cars, especially in severe 
weather, exacts its toll in suffering and loss. 

For a variety of reasons, with the general scar- 
city of meat probably the most important single 
contributing factor, there is more slaughtering on 
the farms and in small communities than in normal 
times. This condition is desirable from a humane 
standpoint because of the miseries which attend 
shipment from both distant and nearby points. 

The drought of mid-summer has resulted in a 


near hay famine which has brought about an acute 
situation for farmers and owners and dealers in 
horses and cattle. Many head of dairy cattle, 
which would otherwise add to milk production, 
have been and still are being slaughtered. In a 
number of instances, the League has been forced to 
insist on the disposal of enough animals to permit 
the proper feeding of a reduced herd. An embargo 
by the Canadian Government on hay shipments to 
this country has been keenly felt by New England 
live stock interests. At the present writing heavy 
snows are preventing shipments which would 
otherwise be available from natural sources of 
supply in the State of New York. A freight rate 
of thirty dollars a ton on shipments from the agri- 
cultural regions of Illinois increases the price de- 
livered to railroad centers in New England to 
fifty-four dollars per ton—about twice the average 
price. 

All of this has a distinct bearing on the work of 
this department. Reported cases of near-starva- 
tion require more than ordinarily prompt investi- 
gation. Food supplies at boarding and _ sales 
stables and riding schools must be checked care- 
fully. About fifteen rental stables in Metropolitan 
Boston, Somerville, Chelsea, Cambridge and 
Hingham average from five to fifty horses each, 
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About one-half of the total number of Christmas dinners ready for delivery 


and riding schools in the local area, including Med- 
ford, Braintree, Melrose, Weston, Quincy, Need- 
ham and Milton, average from seven to over eighty 
horses each. There are, as has been frequently 
pointed out, fewer horses on city streets, but hun- 
dreds of them scattered over a wide area require 
constant vigilance and regular weekly inspections. 

Attention to small things is constantly urged on 
the part of League agents. Poorly fitting har- 
nesses, improper hitching, flapping blinders, 
needed harness repairs in general, faulty collar and 
saddle pads, careless bit adjustments and a host of 
other items, fairly simple in themselves, contribute 
toward discomfort and disaster. 

From the hundreds of horses examined during 
the year, 1,610, as stated above, required indi- 
vidual care. Of this number, 265, incapable of 
further service, were given permanent release from 
misery. Old age, blindness, respiratory disease, 
broken bones, fistula, poll evil; bony foot growths, 
tenonitis,’and other causes: of chronic lameness 
were the predominating causes. Every hour de- 
voted to horse inspection is time well spent. 


Horses’ Christmas 

The photographs used in this report will demon- 
strate more clearly than written words the annual 
visitation to stables at Christmas. It cannot be 
too frequently emphasized that this thirty-four- 
year-old custom, originated by the founder of the 
League, is made possible due to gifts from members 
and friends for that specific purpose and that the 
celebration is far more than a sentimental gesture. 

A number of organizations have tested the idea, 
some with lasting results, but for the most part it 
has been treated as something ultra-sentimental. 
It has been argued: “‘Of what practical use is just 
one good meal a year?” or, “‘Wouldn’t it be better 
to use the money to accomplish something tangible 
rather than spread it thinly and ineffectually over 
a wide area?” 

In the first place, ct should be recognized that 
sentiment is entitled to a position of importance in 
animal welfare activities and were it necessary to 
justify Christmas dinners for horses on that basis 
alone the idea would withstand searching analysis. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian 


1943 
Cases treated. ..... 13,159 


L944 
12,809 


* 


GLANCE at the above figures indicates a 
A continuation of the trend observed during 
the past several years toward fewer pa- 
tients per year which again bears out the fact that 
ours is a free clinic catering primarily to persons 
unable to pay a veterinary fee. The current high 
level of employment has reduced the number of 
persons needing free help for their pets. 

This has made possible the placement in good 
homes of many more female cats and dogs. Al- 
though there are far worse fates than a merciful 
death, it is contrary to the idea of justice in the 
minds of those who give more than a passing 
thought to animal rights to condemn any creature 
just because of genital phenomena. 

On the other hand, it is appreciated by most 
that some curb must be kept on the cat and dog 


Electric Bacteriological Incubator for the prep- 
aration of vaccines and bacterins 


Advice given by telephone. .5,965 


1943 


1944 
6,347 


* * 


population in the in- 
terest of public health, 
conservation, and the 
continued popularity 
of household pets. 


One of three sets of Stader Splints, which 
permit precise reduction of fractures without 
immobilizing the whole limb 


Logically, spaying is the only alternative, and the 
temporary removal of high pressure on the League 
clinic has made it possible to place more females, 
all of which are either spayed before they leave or 
are brought back to be operated upon when they 
have been found satisfactory in their new homes. 
The feeling is growing that an addition to the vet- 
erinary staff would be justified in order to be able 
to continue this practice when the abnormal labor 
situation, brought on by the war, comes to an end. 

It should be explained that for a number of 
years, even during the high-pressure periods, this 
operation has been performed without charge 
whenever it has been necessary, to permit the 
retention of a family pet. 

However, the League clinic has always been 
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operated on a non-competitive basis with practic- 
ing veterinarians and all who are financially able 
are urged to patronize the man who seems logically 
entitled to the available business in his district in 
this as in other lines of veterinary practice. 

Without doubt the major event of the past year 
was the procurement of the Stader Splints, ster- 
ilizer and laboratory equipment, pictured on these 
pages, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Woods. of 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 

This equipment was greatly needed, and it had 
been the earnest hope of the professional staff that 
it could be procured soon—possibly in time for 
installation in a new building within the next few 
years. When Mrs. Woods first called to discuss 
the most pressing needs of the League, she stated 
that she and Mr. Woods had in mind “something 
that would be of immediate direct benefit to ani- 
mals.’ They may rest assured that the gift fits the 
specification and that it is already functioning in 
solving most difficult problems. 


*k * * 


It Must Not Happen Here 


As mentioned in the November issue of Our 
Fourfooted Friends, rabies has for some time been 
prevalent in many sections of the country, notably 
along the Eastern Seaboard as far north as Wash- 
ington, D. C. and New York. Judging from re- 
cent reports, the situation is not so acute at present 
but eternal vigilance must be exercised to keep the 
disease outside the borders of Massachusetts. 
In order to forestall any hysteria that might follow 
in individual instances, when dealing with an 
animal suffering from a nervous disorder, two 
things must be kept prominently in mind. 

First:—In so far as is known there is at present 
not a single case of rabies in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

Second :—A dog suffering from a fit or convulsion 
may have seemed perfectly well two minutes before 
the attack, but a dog with rabies has been sick for 
several days before definite signs of the disease have 
manifested themselves. 

However, every one should have rabies in 
mind in the event of being bitten and should be 
certain to have the dog examined by a competent 
veterinarian and quarantined in accordance with 
State health regulations. 

A brief discussion of the disease might prove of 
benefit. 


Rabies 


This is an infectious disease of all warm-blooded 


| 
a 


Steam Pressure Sterilizer for sterilization of 
instruments, surgical shrouds, and culture media 
and bacteriological equipment 


animals, but is found most frequently in dogs. It 
is often confused with convulsions, meningitis, 
digestive disturbances, or bone in the throat. 
Usually, for some time after the dog is bitten by a 
rabid animal, he seems to be perfectly well. The 
wound heals, and the incident is forgotten. Then 
any time from ten days to twenty-two months 
thereafter he may come down with the disease. 
At its outset, the bark may be high-pitched and 
shrill. The animal usually is restless, more affec- 
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Clinical Microtome for cutting frozen sections 
in making rapid examinations of fresh tissue 
sections 


tionate than usual, often constantly following his 
master from room to room, from chair to chair. 
This uneasiness increases gradually to the state of 
mania, during which the animal often turns against 
its best friends and dashes about madly from place 
to place, biting at anything in his way. 

During the stage of restlessness and mania, 
many dogs will eat sticks, stones and other un- 
usual objects. 

However, perfectly healthy dogs, especially pup- 
pies, follow this practice to a greater or lesser degree, 
and it should only be considered indicative of rabies 
when considered with other well-defined symptoms. 

If an animal secures its freedom in the furious 
stage, he will travel constantly, often for miles. 
In some cases, the restless and furious stages are 
either absent or for so brief a period as to go un- 
noticed. Such cases are known as “dumb rabies.” 


Dumb Rabies 


Paralysis, which first affects the muscles of the 
lower jaw and throat, then sets in, and the dog is 
unable to eat or drink, and he acts as though he 
had a bone in his throat. Many people are com- 
pelled to undergo the Pasteur treatment because, 
in endeavoring to remove this imaginary bone with 
scratched or cut fingers, they have provided an 
avenue through which hydrophobia might be 
contracted. 


Electric Paraffin Oven for preparing fixed 
sections for study 


Precision Rotary Microtome for cutting fixed 
sections of tissue for tumor diagnosis 


The paralysis in a few days extends to other 
muscles. In the early paralytic stage, inability to 
close the mouth and to swallow results in more or 
less drooling or frothing at the mouth. The eyes 
in the later stages become more or less fixed and 
decidedly staring. 

» Death follows from within a couple of days to a 

week from the time these symptoms are noted. 

The destruction of a rabies suspect is unwise be- 

cause it often renders impossible a simple examina- 

tion for the determination of the true cause of the 
(Continued on page 15) 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Harriett Flannery 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


Miriam Smith 


O MANY inquiries have been made as to the 
circumstances which led to the adoption of 
marionettes as a teaching medium that it 

seems advisable to review details which may not 
be as generally known as has been supposed. In 
this, as in many fields of humane endeavor, the 
League was the true pioneer. 

In June, 1932, in response to an invitation from 
the late Sir Wilfred Grenfell and Lady Anne Gren- 
fell, Miss Phillips, Director of the League’s educa- 
tional work, joined them on a trip to Labrador, 
financed jointly by the League and The American 
Humane Association. 

The object of the journey was the advancement 
of education in the care and treatment of animals 
among people who are to a great extent dependent 


upon them for their livelihood, and to encourage 
teachers in that distant, barren country to intro- 
duce Humane Education as a part of the school 
curriculum. It can be rightly termed the first 
foreign missionary journey ever undertaken strict- 
ly in behalf of animals. 

Miss Phillips so well succeeded in her mission 
that she accepted an invitation to return to Labra- 
dor the following year. 

Through this contact, Lady Grenfell asked Miss 
Phillips what she could do to raise money for the 
Labrador work. Miss Phillips suggested a Fair. 
This was done and at the Grenfell Fair one of the 
features was a marionette show. During that per- 
formance, Sir Wilfred Grenfell said to Miss Phil- 
lips, ““Auntie Maude, wouldn’t the children of 
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Labrador love such a show?” This proved to be 
the birth of a project of vast importance, for dur- 
ing Miss Phillips’s second summer in Labrador, 
equipped with the play Peter Rabbit and the ma- 
terial with which to teach the children to make 
their own marionettes, she taught kindness to all 
living things through the instrumentality of these 
little stringed creatures. From this small be- 
ginning, Miss Phillips has enlarged her program to 
include all the public schools in Metropolitan 
Boston and there are not enough days during the 
school year to respond to the many requests for 
Peter Rabbit, Tanya, Hansel and Gretel, The 
Three Bears and the Three Little Pigs. 

The results have been so marvelous and so many 
calls from schools have to go unanswered that 
another unit must be trained and equipped as soon 
as finances will permit the expansion. 

During the past year, a total of two hundred 
and sixty-eight shows were given in Andover, 
Arlington, Belmont, Boston, Braintree, Brookline, 
East Braintree, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, 
Chelsea, Dedham, Everett, Elmwood, Framing- 
ham, Groton, Hanover, Lexington, Lynn, Malden, 
Medford, Milton, Melrose, Marlboro, Newton, 
Newtonville, North Billerica, Newton Centre, 
West Newton, Needham Heights, Natick, Point of 
Pines, Roslindale, Roxbury, West Roxbury, 
Revere, Reading, Salem, Somerville, Stoneham, 
Saugus, Waban, South Weymouth, Waltham, 
Woburn, Winchester, Wellesley, Winthrop, Water- 
town and West Bridgewater. The children in the 
combined groups numbered 59,825. 

Through the codperation of the principals in 
various districts it was possible to reach a greater 
number of children than ever before, two or more 
schools within a reasonably short distance of each 
other combining in one general assembly. Indi- 
vidual performances were given as follows: 

Performances 


CS Oa a 100 
EMMITT OMIISCATS, 8.0.15. 6 oles lee tea anes 75 
Oo eS 28 
en 39 
ier ercemattic Pigs.......... 0000.05 26 


Many letters are received from school principals, 
masters, teachers and others, which encourage us 
to believe that we are on the right road. Avail- 
able space permits the inclusion of but a few. 
However, they are offered as evidence of the edu- 
cational value of our offering: 

VesPpER GEORGE SCHOOL Or ART 


December 14, 1944 
Dear Miss Phillips: 
Our group of students who were entirely unfamiliar with 


puppets and marionettes were entranced and murmurs of 
appreciation continued throughout the performance. The 
number of questions asked afterwards point to their real 
interest. I am deeply grateful to you for including us on 
your list and feel that my group not only were entertained, 
but instructed as well. 

A warmly appreciative Dorotny H. Groraer, Director 

* * * 
Boston DisPENSARY 
December 21, 1944 

Dear Miss Phillips: 

It was a fine contribution that your aides made to our 
Christmas activities for children in the presentation of 
“Tanya” with its message of kindliness. I cannot tell you 
how much we enjoyed it,—children and staff workers and 
guests. 

With much appreciation of the artistry in the play itself, 
and in the rendering of it, and also of the generosity that 
makes it a gift, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary PrarrMan 
: Health Educator 


* * * 
Henry Wapswortn LONGFELLOW SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Mass., November 6, 1944 


Dear Miss Phillips: 

I want to extend to you, to the Animal Rescue League 
and to the puppeteers the sincere appreciation of every 
one at the Longfellow School for the two splendid per- 
formances of Peter which we enjoyed so much last Friday. 

It is unanimously agreed that our assembly period on 
Friday was one of the finest that we have had in a long 
time. The educational value as well as the wholesome 
entertainment which Peter Rabbit provided makes one of 
your shows a ““must”’ on our calendar. I trust that I can 
set aside a date on my program of assemblies for next year 
for another of the shows so generously provided by your 
organization. 

WiiuraM F. Fortry, Master 
* * * 

Scores of letters received direct from children 
are greatly valued, but a collective poem sent by 
the sixth grade of the Wolcott School in Revere 
will have to suffice as evidence of appreciation on 


the part of all pupils: 


THank You 
For some years past it has been our pleasure 
To see your plays which are a treasure. 
Every time you have brought them here 
You have brought us happiness and good cheer. 
So we shall do as you say 
And not let our pets wander away. 
We shall feed them and keep them and give them good 
homes 
And treat them with kindness so they will not roam. 
You give good homes to pets that stray 
And make many children’s hearts happy and gay. 
So thank you, our friends dear 
For bringing puppets here each year. 
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In daily contacts with school children we en- 
deavor to appeal to them directly in our talks 
which precede both morning and afternoon puppet 
shows. These talks are very informal, about five 
minutes in length, and vary in scope with the need 
of the locality, the time of year, and other factors. 

For example, in January we may say something 
like this to the children: ‘‘ You all love to play out 
in the snow, and your dog loves the snow, too! He 
likes to roll and jump in it just as you do. However, 
when you come in, mother tells you to take off your 
snow suits so you won't catch cold, but your puppy 
can't hang his fur coat up to dry (this is always fol- 
lowed by laughter). So, unless you take a towel and 
wipe him as dry as you can, he is liable to take cold 
and even get pneumonia just as people do. There- 
fore, whenever your pet comes in from playing in the 
snow, please have a special towel for him and rub 
him as dry as possible.” ; 

Then, during the months when the days are 
short, we urge the children to bring their pets into 
the house at dinner time and not allow them out 
alone again to run the risk of being hit by a car. 
We try to show the child that he is responsible to a 
large degree for his pet’s safety because of the 
difficulty an automobile driver has in seeing an 
animal in the street after dark. 

In the spring we present the problem of pets and 
victory gardens, and in reminding the child that he 
would resent a neighbor’s dog or cat digging in his 
own garden, it is easy to stress consideration for 
others in keeping his pets at home. Also, in April 
we speak of dog licenses and the legal requirements, 
explaining to the children that they are paying for 
protection to their pets and what is to be gained by 
this protection. Of course, the matter of the 
stray dog or cat is spoken of each day the year 
around and we are sure that thousands of children 
know and will call the League when strays are 
found. i 

Frequently a school principal will urge us to 
make a special appeal. In one school a few weeks 
ago two dogs had been run over while waiting for 
their young owners at the close of school and the 
principal urged us to ask the children to leave their 
pets at home where someone could take care of 
them during the day. This suggestion has been 
incorporated into all our talks and is well received. 

Fortunately we seldom receive complaints of a 
serious nature against children. However, last 
year a teacher was greatly agitated by reports 
from pupils in her classes that a boy in another 
school was torturing cats by burning and had en- 
listed small children as accomplices. She checked 


the stories as well as she was able to and we turned 
the information over to Mr. MacDonald, Chief 
Investigator for the League. We appreciate the 
knowledge that the League is ready and competent 
to back us up in such cases where thorough investi- 
gation is called for. 

Very frequently the humane education “propa- 
ganda” written into our puppet plays and pre- 
sented so ably by our young stringed actors is the 
result of an actual experience. Miss Phillips and 
Mrs. Smith were in Quincy one day last fall when a 
gentleman, observing the League’s name on our 
beach wagon, presented himself to us as a lawyer 
saying that he was disturbed by the sale of chame- 
leons at fairs and circuses and wished something 
might be done to check the traffic. Consequently, 
in our new play, “The Three Little Pigs,” there is 
a scene at the fair and when one little pig asks for 
25 cents to buy a chameleon to wear on his coat, 
Mother Pig is horrified and explains that these 
tiny creatures belong down south where they can 
obtain special insects for food and stresses the 
cruelty involved in their capture, mishandling, 
sale and starvation. 

Likewise, because in one school in the early 
summer we found a boy who had a frog in his 
pocket “‘for a pet,”’ we introduce a tiny clay frog in 
a glass jar into the new play so Mrs. Pig can tell 
young Curly Pig how the frog helps man and works 
for him—but always out of doors—never in a jar! 

The children talk to us freely in the schools 
about problems with their pets and to every child — 
his own dog is the most remarkable in the world. 
We feel that our major responsibility is to leave 
with each child the thought that he and he alone 
is responsible for the very life of his little pet— 
that he belongs to his pet just as much as the pet 
belongs to him, and that the Golden Rule should 
apply in animal as well as human relations regard- 
less of species or ownership. 

The first page of this article carries the photo- 
graph of a recent addition to the marionette troupe, 
by far the most popular member as far as the chil- 
dren are concerned. It is surprising how the in- 
troduction of a dog adds to the effectiveness of 
the teaching that an animal’s welfare depends upon 
the same factors as that of a human being. Rapt 
attention is centered upon him as his ears, his 
teeth, his eyes, his toes are pointed out. He can 
have earaches and toothaches just like little boys 
and girls; his toes get cold in winter weather; he 
must be given food which agrees with him; a 
chance to exercise his muscles; a comfortable house 
in which to live; and a good bed. For the benefit 
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of his many little friends “‘Baxendale”’ will tell his 
own story. 

“My mistress has persuaded me to tell the story of my ad- 
ventures as party of the third part of the League puppeteers 
that visit the schools every day. Well, I suppose I had better 
introduce myself. My real name is ‘Baxendale’, but, of 
course, that is much too long so Tam known as ‘Baxen. I am 
a Dachshund, but in spite of my aristocracy I am just a pet 
and a rather bequiling person, so my mistress says, and that’s 
quite enough for me. 

** At the wee age of two-and-one-half months I was brought 
into the Animal Rescue League by my owner. I was very, 
very sick and very thin. I quess she just couldn't keep me. 
I wondered what would become of me, but overnight I adopted 
a new mistress who took me into that wonderful clinic where 
the doctors cured me in no time. I hardly know myself now 
—siz months later. I really love to look in the mirror. My 
ear has just been tweaked and a voice says, “Baxen, get on with 
your story, you re wandering. So—on with the story of my 
day. 

“1 shan’t take the time to tell you about my exciting bus ride 
every morning when I visit with all my friends and qet'a nice 
pat from the man at the wheel, as I am anxious to get to the 
best part when we arrive at the Animal Rescue League where 
I visit with every one. Sometimes I get a nice tidbtt way up- 
stairs. Course, I don’t always tell my mistiress—she's afraid 
I might lose my nice, good figure. Next we go to a big yellow 
beach wagon. I sit in front between my mistress and Mrs. 
Smith, my nose thrust out the side, and watch everything go 

- whirling past. The sensation of speed and wind is too mar- 
velous! I never grow tired of tt. 

“Finally, we arrive at a great big school; a different one 
each day. Thisis when Ihavefun. The boys play with m?, 


talk to me and ask all about me while they help Mrs. Smith and 
my mistress put up the big stage, but—sometimes when they 
are too busy to notice I run out of the hall very fast and visit 
the classrooms, and oh! what fun I have! Id like to go to 
school like that every day. I like playing with children. 
They never seem to get tired. They talk with me, pat me, 
and ask their teachers lots of questions about me. Then they 
tell about their pets. So many of them have dogs and cats. 
My, what fun if we could all meet some day! I would espe- 
cially like to meet the cats! 

“Before the puppet show begins, I go out front of the big 
curtains with my mistress. She talks to all the boys and girls 
and tells them how she takes care of me—how much like hu- 
mans we dogs are, our legs, bones, teeth and ears, and, oh, so 
many ways! She tells them how I never go out alone after 
dark; how she dries me if I get wet, because I might catch a 
cold. «Sometimes they ask her lots of questions. 

“When it’s time for the puppet show, Mrs. Smith and my 
mistress climb up high on the puppet stage and I jump into a 
huge suitcase that has my blanket in it and somehow a drowst- 
ness comes over mé‘and I sleep until the lights go on when the 
play is over. My mistress says it’s because I'm bored. 

““T always manage to go out in front of the curtain at the 
end. I walk up and down the stage‘allby myself. I like it. 
The boys‘and girls walk by and pet me or talk to me. My 
mistress says I'm conceited, but I'm not real. ly. Humans say 
strange things sometimes, but my mistress is such a nice 
person in every other respect I suppose I must put wp with a 
few peculiarities. I could go on and on telling you of my 
experiences, but there is a paper shortage. But, hoping this. 
life goes on and on ‘cause I am the very happiest little dog 
ever, I remain 

Your ardent worker 
“BAXENDALE.’’ 


’ 


Notes From The Clinic—Continued from page 11 


trouble, which might be nothing more than ner- 
vous hysteria, from which the animal would have 
recovered in a very short time if left in quiet 
surroundings. 

The character of any nervous manifestation, 
coupled with the history of the behavior of the 
dog since the beginning of the illness, will usually 
lead to a true diagnosis by a veterinarian. One 
should use extreme care to avoid exposure to bites 
and saliva of a dog suspected of being a rabies 
victim. Handle any possible suspect with ex- 
treme care, preferably wearing gloves. 


* o* kK: 


There is a little to report outside of routine 


happenings. The flow of patients continues 
steady during the morning hours. Coughs and 
colds, digestive upsets, skin troubles and the usual 
number of cases requiring surgical treatment sug- 
gest the average daily experiences. 

About nine months ago, Dr. Mather was loaned 
to the Navy for the duration. He would appre- 
ciate hearing from any of his friends. His full 
address is $-1/¢ George Wells Mather, N.A.T.T.C. 
Ward Island, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

It is hoped that his safe return to civil life and 
that of millions more will be speedy. 

In the meantime, his place is being filled by Dr. 
William V. Hopkins who is ably carrying his full 
load of clinical duties and responsibilities. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


oe onal NOTHER wartime year, 
leaving its impress on our 


work, has passed. Under 
such conditions, the scene shifts 
rapidly for domestic animals as 
well as for their owners. Perhaps 
the pets have been adopted too 
impulsively. Often a family when 
called away on short notice, can- 
not take them and hands them on 
to others, who in turn must soon 
leave. It may well be that the 
dog or cat, missing his first home, 
has tried to find his way back to 
: his master or mistress. We hope 
y it is that fact, rather than delib- 
we erate desertion, which accounts 
for an unusual number of puppies 
and kittens roaming the streets of 
our Cape Cod towns during recent months, thereby distressing kindly residents. Humane persons, 
who have made every effort to find homes for these young forsaken creatures, or who have attempted 
to feed those too frightened to be caught, have appealed to us, and we in turn have done all we could 
to help. 5; 

Sometimes, we visit a home where young people are eagerly but awkwardly trying to learn how to care 
for the first pet they ever owned. Sometimes, we find a dog that has evidently been injured, or a cat 
which is sick, denied his former comfortable spot by the fire, and turned out in rain or cold in time of 
need, because he has become a “‘nuisance.”’ Here we step in to bring relief and usually persuade the 
owner not only to give the helpless little thing into our hands but to adopt no more. Because owners of 
this type consider themselves the sufferers, they will keep this resolve for a while at least. 

After stressing in our summer appeal the need of good homes for healthy outcasts, we were gratified 
by many responses. Letters, donations and offers of adoption, all came our way. 

“How could anyone refuse help for your Timmy and Tige?”’ (leading characters in our animal 
story) wrote a loyal member, accompanying a generous gift, while other messages: “With heartfelt 
wishes for the continued good work of the League, and its prosperity”; also, ““May your League go on 
forever helping our fourfooted friends,” have cheered us along the way. This last encouragement came 
from California from a former Cape dweller and long time member of our Branch. 

Regarding homes offered: one kind friend took in an “outsized” fox terrier, wearing a harness but no 
license tag, who had been found and kept by our Eastham agent. 

This was an appealing pup and reasonably contented in an adult household until a family of children 
passed his door. Then he followed in hot pursuit! Fortunately, his understanding owner realized 
how alive with children his former home must have been, and as the new family was eager to accept him, 
the transfer was quickly made. “But,” this good friend told us cheerily, ““he drops in to see me every 
day.” 

It is not always that announcements of homeless dogs and dogless homes are simultaneous. One day 
the request came for a large dog, about a year old, as companion and protector for a young woman and 
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her small child. He need have no pedigree. He would find plenty of room for exercise. Conditions 
were ideal; but in spite of this latitude, we searched without success. Our quest took us to interesting 
places. To a service men’s station, for example, where dogs of various types were playing on the grass 
in perfect amity. We were cordially received. There was a pair of Labrador Retrievers, but their 
pups had been claimed by men in uniform. There were several big, burly dogs of doubtful lineage, 
impressive as to size, but gentle as lambs. It appeared to be—this hillside—a sort of dogs’ Country 
Club. Some lived there. Others were guests arriving daily when released from their own homes and 
staying till nightfall, or after. We consulted families of this latter class, but to no avail. There was no 
dog to spare. We got in touch with Boston, and heard of a possibility which had to be rejected. Then 
suddenly our West Harwich agent was told of a “prospect”’ right in town, whose people had had to go 
away and who was eagerly awaiting a home. 

So in a few hours, a splendid Chesapeake Bay Bee was happily established in a home where he was not 
only wanted but greatly needed. 

In retrospect, the year has divided itself into two parts: before and after the hurricane. It was in 
early summer that a family on the northerly side of the Cape found they must move away, and asked us 
to find a home for their angora cat family. On the face of it, this may seem a simple task, but try it! 
First, you think of all available persons you know who are fond of cats. You call them up, one by one, 
but you are not too surprised to find that caring for them as they do, they have gathered in all they can 
possibly handle. Each person suggests another, however, until if persistent you are on the trail of an- 
gora cat lovers, not “fanciers.”” ‘There is a fine distinction. So at last, this trail of ours narrowed to 
the point where a woman—blessed be her name—actually was trying to procure a pair of white angora 
cats for a friend. And the fact that we had a trio—that a blue eyed, pink nosed kitten would be in- 
cluded—was no obstacle; quite the reverse. 

To find means to taxi the family to Boston was comparatively simple, and from then on smooth sail- 
ing, as this good friend met the party at the League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, and delivered them to 
their new home, out of town. In this home—a veritable Paradise for cats—we have reason to believe 
they are living happily forever after. 

** All this effort for three cats!” probably some critics are saying. Yet the very ones who would make 
this comment, would make precisely the opposite had we given up trying and put this family to sleep. 
“What is the League for?” they would exclaim. ‘‘ Must they destroy every cat they find? Even three 
beautiful white angoras?” 

Not long ago we met a man who asked: “Why don’t you give your time to people instead of to ani- 
mals? The animals can take care of themselves.” 

Some day we are going to see him, and tell him the following true stories. The first is about'an old 
collie who lived with his master in our town. 

Every day they were to be seen walking slowly together down the main street—both old, both stiff 
in the joints—just keeping step together. 

At home the dog was given the best food his master could provide, and at night he slept in a warm 
bed by the stove. 

One cold winter day his master was taken desperately ill and had to be rushed to the hospital. A 
good neighbor called us. There was no one to be found who could take the dog into his home, nor was it 
safe to leave “Sandy” alone in the house, even over night, with nobody to tend a fire there. 

So, late that Sunday afternoon, our agent took him to our Shelter at Eastham, more than twenty 
miles away. And when his old master heard that “Sandy” was being kept warm and safe from harm 
until they could be together again, he was contented and ceased to worry. ‘That looked-for day never 
came. A fortnight later the old man died and the old dog who had steadily mourned for his master and 
who, all agreed, never could be happy without him, was put to sleep. 

May it be that in green pastures beside the still waters, these two friends are reunited! 

At about this same time, in a nearby town, a dog sat on the steps outside a closed door. It was his 
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door, his house—unbelievable that somebody would not let him in to feed and welcome him! 


But the 


house was cold and empty, save for a brown cat watching from an upper window. Somewhere out in 


the cold another cat was roaming. 
out by a neighbor, then she was off again. 


In fright and bewilderment she would snatch a little of the food put 
Several days before this their master, who had never failed 


them, was likewise taken ill and hurried to the hospital, and there was no relative at hand to take charge 


of his pets. 


At the time of writing, the Spitz dog—also an “ old-timer’ 
They too are awaiting the return of their master—but we wonder. 


our West Harwich Shelter. 
very ill. 


Last evening we talked with someone who sees him., Someone who exclaimed, “Oh! 
thankful to be able to tell him that his dog and cat are taken care of. 


the world to him.” 


b] 


—and the brown cat are safe and snug at 


He is 


I am so 
It will make all the difference in 


We hope he will not hear about his lost cat. The neighbors are helping. We are trying to find her. 


It is snowing, and out of the storm, a report of tragedy has come to us. 


We shall not harrow with 


details, you who read our column, but will remind you that so long as persons (especially boys who are 
apt to forget) are allowed to set steel traps, so long will not only small creatures of the wild die in agony, 


but pet animals will be subjected to the same danger and torment. 


You who live in the country, if 


alive to this menace, may be able to help in your own locality. . 
Perhaps when we tell this story with the others, to the man who challenged us, he will understand how 


>’ 


it is about animals “taking care of themselves’ 
frequently help their human friends. 

To all our well-wishers: A Happier New Year! 
star still shine! 


and how it is that by helping them, we do in fact 


From out the black night of war may the morning 


EASTERN STATES LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


Editor's note: Any effort that promotes the careful handling of live stock, which results in more comfort and 
less misery for the animals involved, is in line with the principles of animal protection work. That explains the’ 


League’s interest in live stock loss prevention. 


HE future of agriculture in this country de- 
pends largely upon the development of our 
live stock industry on a sound basis. Soil 
erosion cannot be prevented on sloping fields with- 
out the growing of grasses and hay crops. Legu- 
minous plants, such as clover and alfalfa, take 
from the air and store in the soil that most valuable 
element of fertility—nitrogen. Without live stock 
these bulky crops cannot be converted into val- 
uable concentrated products such as meat, butter 
and cheese that can be transported economically 
across the country and to foreign lands. 

Because of the importance of this industry and 
of its conservation, the live stock market interests, 
carriers and others have been co6perating with 
producers, Federal and State Departments of 


Agriculture, agricultural colleges and_ schools, 
farm bureaus, Extension Services, 4-H Clubs, 
F. F. A. Groups, feed companies, milk companies, 
and health associations in an effort to eliminate 
waste from rough handling of our food animals and 
to eradicate diseases. 

The Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association has for its purpose the promotion, 
through research and education, of practical and 
proper methods of reducing and eliminating pre- 
ventable live stock losses. Proper care and sani- 
tation are the first two most important requisites 
in good farm management. These cannot be too 
frequently or too emphatically stressed. The re- 
moval of all sharp or protruding objects around the 
farm and in the barn is a practical help in preventing 
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bruises. The employment of a careful trucker is 
good business. In fact, every precaution should 
be observed from the producer right down the line 
in order to put the live stock industry on a “‘sound 
basis.” 


Annual Report 


During the year loss prevention exhibits were 
placed at a number of state and county fairs, and 
much work has been done to promote the use of 
canvas slappers, proper loading chutes and other 
devices to prevent losses. “‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of meat,” is a slogan that 
cannot be too frequently used. 

Approximately five thousand pieces of literature 
were distributed, and radio broadcasts, stressing 
the importance of animals to man, were delivered 
on early morning farm programs over stations 
WEEI and WBZ. Attendance at many agricul- 
tural meetings during the year proved of value 
since each and every coéperating unit is working 
for the same end—better live stock, better care 
for that stock and, consequently, a better live 
stock industry throughout the nation. 

At the Annual Meeting, held October 10, the 
following officers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


Officers 
DE DSL tas i ee Ae James G. Kennedy 
Wayet pace Eenoenhe. 4. ...2......... Lester T. Tompkins 
Second Vice-President............... James G. Watson 
Secretary-Treasurer “............-.. Marjorie L. Wyman 
Directors 


Aldrich, Dr. E. M., Inspector-in-Charge, Tuberculosis Eradica- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Black, Chester D., President, Brighton Stockyards Company, 
Brighton, Massachusetts 

Bressler, Dr. R. G., Director, Dept. of Agriculture and Con- 
servation, State of Rhode Island, Providence, Rhode Island 

Carrigan, Joseph E., Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 

Cook, C. Jesse, General Agent, Freight Dept., New York Cen- 
tral System, Boston, Massachusetts 

Crossman, Dr. E. A., Dean, Middlesex College Veterinary 
School, Waltham, Massachusetts 

Daugherty, Ford C., Asso. Prof., Animal Husbandry, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 

Deering, Arthur L., Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Dorrance, Samuel F., Livestock Specialist, State Dept. of 
Agriculture, Augusta, Maine 

Ellenberger, Dr. H. B., Head, Dept. of Animal & Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 

Famous, Dr. G. W., Inspector-in-Charge, Meat Inspection 
Division, United States Department of Agriculture, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Garrigus, Dr. H. L., Dean Emeritus, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Connecticut State College, Storrs, Connecticut 

Hoyt, Willis H., Head, Dept. of Animal Husbandry & Dairying, 
Norfolk County Agricultural School, Walpole, Massachusetts 

Jones, Horace M., State Club Leader, 4-H Club Work, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts 

Kennedy, James G., Manager, John P. Squire Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Leland, Harley A., Asst. Club Leader, 4-H Club Work, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts 

Lombard, Alfred W., Director, Div. Plant Pest Control and 
Fairs, Department of Agriculture, Boston, Massachusetts 

Moulton, C. B., Freight Claim Agent, Boston & Albany Rail- 
road, Boston, Massachusetts 

Munson, Willard A., Director, Extension Service, Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Peirce, Dr. Harrie W., Director, Div. Livestock Disease Con- 
trol, Boston, Massachusetts 

Rice, V. A., Head, Div. of Agriculture, Mass. State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 

Rose, James, Manager, New England Dressed Meat & Wool 
Co., Somerville, Massachusetts 

Sellar, Robert F., President, Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Stevens, Henry B., Director, Codperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire 

Stuart, W. Parker., N. E. Frt. Agent, The Pennyslvania Rail- 
road, Boston, Massachusetts 

Tirrell, Prof. Loring V., Director, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 

Tompkins, Lester T., Director, Div. of Dairying & Animal 
Husbandry, Mass. Dept. of Agriculture, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Turner, Harvey G., Master, Massachusetts State Grange, 
Andover, Massachusetts 

Vermilya, Dr. R. F., Consultant, Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Watson, James G., Editor & President, New England Home- 
stead, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Webster, Louis A., Acting Commissioner, Mass. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Boston, Mass. 

Wyman, Marjorie L., Sec.-Treas., Eastern States Livestock 
Loss Prevention Association. 


Dr. Fred H. Leinbach of the University of Mary- 
land was guest speaker at the Annual Meeting. 
Dr. Leinbach was selected to direct the work of a 
National Livestock Conservation Program, and, 
since the Eastern States Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion Association had been asked to guide this par- 
ticular work (the project being in line with the 
purposes of our organization) in the New England 
states, he was asked to outline the purposes and 
functions of the larger national program. His 
remarks are quoted herewith in part: 


“In an effort to concentrate attention on the reduction of 
losses and in some cases secure the elimination of waste, educa- 
tional, professional and industrial leaders sought a central 
agency which would co-ordinate all loss control activities now 
under way in the field of live stock and poultry production. 
Out of this effort the National Livestock Conservation Program 
was created. 
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This Program isa direct action and educational, codperative 
effort, designed to bring about the maximum supplies of meat, 
milk and other animal products necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war and for the welfare of the live stock in- 
dustry in the post-war period. It seeks to do this by the elim- 
ination of needless losses, wastes and inefficiencies in the pro- 
duction and marketing of live stock caused by disease, parasites 
and improper handling. 

This project was born of necessity. It dates back to the 
1942 4-H Club Congress when, at a dinner given by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, a former 4-H Club girl, married 
to a former 4-H Club boy, and farming in one of the eastern 
states, related their experiences in farming. This young couple 
had started on a dairy farm and had established a herd of some 
sixty cows of which only eighteen were then in full production. 
This herd had become riddled with Brucellosis, Bang’s Disease, 
and its production was vastly reduced. 

From that one story has developed live stock conservation 
groups in each state in the Union, and this whole program is 
predicated on the fact that far greater production is possible 
with the present numbers of breeding animals and with the 
same amount of feed and labor. Even if the critical feed situa- 
tion forces further liquidation of breeding stock, more efficient 
production with elimination of unnecessary waste can result in 
as large or even a larger volume of products as are now being 
obtained with the greater feed expenditures. 

As an illustration, approximately 95,300,000 hogs were mar- 
keted or consumed on farms in 1943. The upper half of the 
hog producers saved the equivalent of three bushels of corn in 
producing a market hog of last year’s weight as compared to the 
average of all hog producers. This was accomplished by better 
management practices. Had all hogs been produced as effi- 
ciently as those in the herds of the upper half of the producers, 
the same volume of pork would have been marketed, using 
approximately 285,900,000 less bushels of corn. See what that 
means in items of food; in terms of returns to producers. 

A comparable situation exists in the production of all live 
stock and live stock products. Why? Because too high a 
percentage of producers do not realize the need for and value of 
top efficiency in live stock production. 

To get an estimate of animal losses suffered by the live stock 
industry, the following figures are given representing three 
states: 


$100,000,000 
59,000,000 
37,000,000 


making a total loss of $196,000,000 by three states alone in 
1943. Some states estimate their losses at 10 to 12 percent of 
the gross income received from the sale of live stock and live 
stock products. 

Appalling? Yes. And largely preventable. 

Since not only public service, but private gain as well will 
enter into the producer’s calculations, the fundamental appeal 
has been to eliminate the losses to (1) increase profits, (2) con- 
servation of feed supplies, and (3) to provide the necessary 
meat, leather, butter, eggs, and other live stock products.” 


Dr. Leinbach concluded: 


**A sound live stock industry in the United States is funda- 
mental to 

(1) The saving of our land resources in adding the needed 
humus to the soil, in maintaining the fertility for top crop pro- 
duction, and in preventing soil erosion. 


(2) The National Economy. One group depends on all other 
groups. If one segment, let us say, agriculture, becomes dis- 
tressed soon all other groups will similarly become distressed. 

The live stock industry has problems, and will continue to 
have them. Some will not be easily solved, but they must be 
solved for a sound agriculture will do much to prevent economic 
depression in this country. It will take the further thinking 
and the coéperation of all groups interested in agriculture to 
make live stock conservation fully effective.” 


Naturally, a program as broad in scope, and 
with which we are so heartily and sympathetically 
in accord, will have to be worked into gradually. 
Coéperation is the keynote, and to this end the 
following action committee has been set up, for 
through the strength represented by the various. 
organizations and departments our goal will be 
reached. 


Executive Livestock Conservation Council 
(Advisory and Action) 


I. Executive Committee of the Eastern States Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association. 


II. Action Committees (same set-up for each state) 
A. Educational 
1. State College 
a. Dean of Agriculture 
b. Animal & Dairy Husbandry 
c. Poultry 
d. Extension Service 
1. County Extension Service 
2. County Agents 
3. 4-H Clubs 
2. State Department of Education 
a. Director Vocational-Agricultural Division 
b. Vocational-Agricultural Schools 
1. F. F. A. Groups 
3. State Department of Agriculture 
a. Commissioner 
b. Disease Control 
c. Dairying & Animal Husbandry 
4. Veterinarians 
a. State Veterinary Medical Association 
b. U.S. Department of Animal Industry 
B. Producers 
1. Cattle 
a. Beef 
b. Dairy 
2. Swine 
3. Sheep 
4. Poultry 
5. Goats 
C. Industrial 
. Packers 
. Stockyards 
. Railroads 
. Poultry Coéps. 
. Creameries 
Insurance companies 
. Feed manufacturers and dealers 
. Truckers 
. Bankers 


. Ice Cream Manufacturers 
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D. Farm Organizations 
1. Farm Bureau Federation 
2. Grange 
E. Publicity 
1. Press 
2. Radio 
3. Farm Periodicals 
4. Publications 
5. Fairs 
F. Financial 


* * * 

As would be expected, there has been a general 
increase in the percentage of animals dead on ar- 
rival at markets since the declaration of war in 
December 1941. While there are no definite fig- 
ures available, it is believed there has been a slight 
increase in bruised animals. There have been 
delays in live stock movements for the passage of 
troop trains and freight trains with war material. 
The shortage of labor has been a factor, particu- 
larly in lessening the use of partitions in mixed 
shipments. Government requirements to load 
to “full capacity” has caused some overloading. 
All of these have had a tendency to increase deads, 
cripples and the bruising of animals en route to 


stockyards and packing plants. 

Therefore, a challenge is before us. 
not let up for a moment. Constantly, we must 
hammer—urge—persuade. Every person in any 
way connected with this vast industry must be- 
come alert to the importance of prevention—live 
stock loss prevention! 

Because of its practical aspects, this project 
appeals to all classes. With principles simple and 
workable, it has gained momentum because of its 
worthiness, and it can be carried through to a 
glorious completion! With adequate financial 
assistance it can function properly. With this in 
mind a financial campaign is launched, and it is 
hoped by all who are interested and realize the 
importance of the work that sufficient funds will 
be made available to do a real job. 

Let it be recorded here that appreciation is ex- 
pressed to all those in any way connected with the 
organization for the helpful codperation given at 
all times. Without such assistance projects al- 
ready started could not be carried out and plans 
for the future would fail. 


We must 


The Annual Business Meeting—Continued from page 5 


President upon not less than three days’ written 
notice to the address of each Director, as the same 
appears upon the books of the League. The 
Executive Committee shall meet at least once in 
each month, upon such days and upon such notice 
as it may by vote determine. At all meetings of 
the Board of Directors five members shall con- 
stitute a quorum, and at all meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee a majority shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Following is the list of Officers and Directors for 
the ensuing year: 


Officers 
(enh. Robert F. Sellar 
First Vice-President...:........ Roger Ernst 
Be Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Assistant Treasurer............. Stuart C. Rand 
SE. 5 re Miss Helen Leighton 


Vice-Presidents 

Miss Anita Harris 

Dr. J. Walter Schirmer 
Mrs. Daniel Staniford 

Mrs. James J. Storrow 
Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D. 
Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 


Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley 
John M. B. Churchill 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, LL.D. 
Mrs. William Endicott, IT 
Mrs. Charles Ewing 


Directors 


Mrs. M. C. Karolik 

Miss Helen Leighton 
Stuart C. Rand 

Robert F. Sellar 

Miss Eleanor Sohier 

Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 
Miss Helen L. Storer 
Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


Robert Baldwin 

Frederick J. Bradlee 

Miss Harriet G. Bird 

Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr. 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin 

Mrs. Howard A. Crossman 
Roger Ernst 

Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton 


Constantine Hutchins 


* * * 


Feed the Wild Birds 


This winter has been of such severity that the 
press and radio have been continually urged to 
stress the necessity for wild-bird feeding. The 
response has been most gratifying and the sincere 
thanks of the League is extended to all concerned. 
Special commendation should be given Mr. E. B. 
Rideout for stressing the need during his nightly 
weather broadcasts over Station WEEI. 

Conservation of bird life pays dividends in the 
destruction of garden and farm crop insect pests, 
and their feeding should not be discontinued too 
early. It is important that supplemental feed 
be made available during the nesting season. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION OF 
HUMANE SOCIETIES 


and 
THE NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION OF HUMANE SOCIETIES 


Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, Secretary 


It is not the individual 
Or the army as a whole 


tically all active animal welfare agencies in 

the State met at the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston for the purpose of organizing a Feder- 
ation in Massachusetts. 

Serious consideration of such a move had finally 
culminated in a most enthusiastic meeting of 
minds in mutual agreement as to the advantages 
to be obtained by working together rather than 
single-handed. 

A constitution and by-laws patterned after 
those used by the successful New York State Fed- 
eration and altered to fit the needs of Massachu- 
setts were drawn up by an appointed committee— 
the name of the organization to be The Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Humane Societies. 
Provision was made for the admission of children’s 
societies desirous of uniting. 

The first officers were: 


(): April 21, 1932 representatives of prac- 


President...........Robert F. Sellar, Boston 
First Vice-President. . Herbert W. Cooper, Worcester 
Second Vice-President. Mrs. Edman, Pittsfield 


DS CCTELCT Yee ee Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, Taunton 
IWAN doo dot So oe: E. Stanley Swift, New Bedford 
Directors kein eer e Miss Helen Leighton, Boston 


William Potter, Lowell 


That first meeting was of particular interest to 
horse people because of the introduction of a bill 
before the Legislature to prohibit the setting-up of 
horses’ tails and the showing of horses with set-up 
tails. Also at this meeting a new code of dog laws 
was in the making since it was agreed that laws 
one hundred and fifty years of age were a bit out- 
of-date. 

During the first year the need for the Federation 
was definitely established. The anti-steel trap 
law was in jeopardy and our appearance at State 
House hearings was again required on the bill rela- 


But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every single soul! 


tive to setting-up of horses’ tails. Bolstered by 
the strength of the united societies, the hearings 
were well attended by our people. As a part of 
the Federation, many small-animal organizations 
not represented in the past assumed their proper 
place in the sphere of animal work and have es- 
tablished themselves in the mind of the public. 
Thus, through the Federation, there has been born 
a new dignity in the field of humane endeavor. 

The second annual meeting was held in October 
at Hartford, Connecticut during the 57th Annual 
Convention of The American Humane Associa- 
tion. During the year that followed several trips 
to Boston were made by a large delegation of 
members in behalf of the anti-steel trap law and the 
bill on setting-up of horses’ tails. 

Annual meetings are held regularly and others 
when occasion demands. 

Probably the most delightful of all have been 
those held at the Baxendale Foundation on Am- 
rita Island, Cape Cod, where from the peaceful 
surroundings and high purpose for which the 
Baxendales left this little fairyland such inspira- 
tion has been received to carry on in behalf of help- 
less creatures as could not have been elsewhere. 

Federation meetings are always instructive. 
On the programs some of the best speakers in the 
country have dealt not only with domestic ani- 
mals, farm or city, but with wild life as well. All 
are afforded the opportunity to ask questions and 
air problems with the assurance that good advice 
and help will be forthcoming. 

In group discussion a disturbing problem can be 
dissected point by point until its most troublesome 
aspects are disclosed. These, taken one at a time, 
can be corrected. Nothing is impossible of solu- 
tion and often things assume mountainous propor- 
tions when kept to ourselves. This function of 
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the Federation—the sharing of troubles—very 
often discloses the fact that our next-door society 
may be having the same worries. That tends to 
minimize the problem in our own minds. 

The sixth annual meeting, held at the Hotel 
Westminster, Boston, was an important one for a 
new federation was organized, to be known as The 
New England Federation of Humane Societies 
with Robert F. Sellar as President; Joy Dow of 
Portland, Maine, First Vice-President; J. Seth 
Jones of Hartford, Connecticut, Second Vice- 
President; Henry Frechette of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, Secretary; Mrs. John R. Rathom of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Treasurer. Two directors, 
Miss Helen Leighton of Boston and Victor A. 
Friend of Melrose, Massachusetts, were elected 
to serve for one year. Mr. Sellar resigned as 
President of The Massachusetts Federation and 
Herbert W. Cooper of Worcester was elected to 
fill his place. 

Since this meeting, The Massachusetts State 
Federation and The New England Federation 
have held joint meetings at least once a year. 

It is hoped that eventually each state will have 
a federation. Maine and New Hampshire have 
already organized. 

1940 found fifty-five members of the combined 
groups registered as guests of the Merwin Me- 
morial Free Clinic at Brighton. Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. was the 
day’s guest speaker. 

In 1941 the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. enter- 
tained about one hundred Federation members at 
their headquarters, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 


ton, where a very beneficial and enjoyable day was 


spent listening to speakers from the veterinary _ 


staff of the Angell Memorial Hospital. 

There is so much to learn, so much to discuss. 
The meetings always close on a question mark! 
Although they open at 10 a.m. and continue to 
4:30 p.m. there is never a dull moment. 

Difficult transportation conditions brought 
about by the war have made it hard for some of 
the groups to be represented; yet, they manage to 
be on hand and part of an active federation of hu- 
mane societies which gives much needed inspira- 
tion and hope for a better future for every living 
thing. At the last meeting held at the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston December 1, 1944, Offi- 
cers for 1945 were elected as follows: 


New ENGLAND 


Presulents’ cts wee cs Robert F. Sellar, Massachusetts 
First Vice-President. .J. Seth Jones, Connecticut 
Second Vice-President. Mott L. Bartlett, New Hampshire 


ECTCLON tly Arn ates Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, Massa- 
. chusetts 

Treasurer? Mrs. John R. Rathom, Rhode Island 

Dapectars.: tatea ane Lyman Cousens, Jr., Maine 


Dr. Grace Burnett, Vermont 
George J. Reilly, Rhode Island 


Anita Harris, Maine 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Presentcce aaa Herbert W. Cooper, Worcester 
First Vice-President. . James Gilmore, Lowell 
Second Vice-President. Mrs. Charles Millett, Melrose 


Secretar yee acta Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, Taunton 
Preugurens, sonics cs Miss Harriet G. Bird, Stow 
Directors. .......... Miss Helen Leighton, Boston 


Victor A. Friend, Melrose 


Small-Animal Division—Continued from page 3 


reliable man, backed by satisfactory credentials, 
would call he would receive full co6peration. 

It required several hours to clear the dog through 
the customs, but eventually he landed at the 
League, bewildered and anxious. After a careful 
examination it was decided to give him a chance to 
regain confidence before sending him on the last 
lap of his journey. In the meantime, a telegram 
was sent and one received from the bride-to-be, 
stating that complete arrangements had been made 
for “Dickie’s” reception. Through the good of- 
fices of Leonard Whidden, General Agent of the 
Railway Express Agency, he was shipped on the 
best train to Largo and arrangements for special 
handling in Washington, D. C., a transfer point, 
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were made. Word of his safe arrival has been 
received, and, unless the hunch carries us far 
astray, “‘Dickie” will be mentioned among the 
most prominent guests attending the wedding. 

* * * 

The collection, booking, careful examination 
and segregation of 14,681 dogs, 56,470 cats, 563 
birds and poultry, and 417 miscellaneous animals, 
including rabbits, squirrels, raccoons, skunks, 
goats, monkeys, guinea pigs, turtles, alligators, 
white mice and rats out of a total of 91,940 cared 
for by the League in 1944, represents a sizable 
task. 

The list which follows covers the small animals 
cared for at headquarters, receiving stations and 
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branches during the past year. Their collection 
entailed approximately 124,244 miles driven over 
territory roughly estimated as twenty-five miles 
north, south and west of Boston, on Cape Cod, 
and frequent special trips taken to places outside 
of regular collection areas. 


Poultry 
and 

Dogs Cats Birds Misc. Total 

Collected by agents.. 8,843 37,383 296 289 46,811 
Brought in by owners 3,354 5,891 257 38 9,540 
Pine Ridge......... 95 138 1 234 
Lynn Branch....... 1,639 7,726 15 9,440 
Northampton Street. 261 1,574 6 8 1,849 
North Bennet Street . 15 454 1 470 
Chelsea * Pies. 222.2 166 1,740 1 1,907 
West Harwich...... 125 316 5 446 
astharms «ee eee 124 425 1 550 
OMI, 6 Boo oo anos 59 823 Q 884 
Lotalewy eee 2: 14,681 56,470 563 AV 72,131 


Practically each animal represents a separate 
telephone call and the preparation of an individual 
order. A large portion of the dogs handled are 
held, fed and otherwise cared for over a period of 
at least six days. | At the expiration of that time, 
many of the physically fit are placed in carefully 
selected homes, but the majority of both dogs and 
cats collected are, of necessity, put away. Other 
items, such as the quarantine for a period of four- 
teen days of animals which have been involved 
in biting episodes, correspondence with owners of 
lost dogs and cats, when any in the League seem 
to answer the description of advertised lost pets, 
and the occasional long-distance shipment of an 
animal enter into the activities of this department. 

Emergency calls are given immediate attention 
at any hour of the day or night. For the most part 
the work goes along in orderly fashion, and every 
one is satisfied with the service given—the excep- 
tions resulting mainly from a difference of opinion 
as to the meaning of the word “emergency.” In 
the League’s opinion all grievously sick and in- 
jured animals, and strays which are refused tem- 
porary refuge, are included in that category. Due 
to the hazards involved, high voltage wires among 
them, the rescue of a cat from a tree is deferred 
until daylight hours, and in exceptional cases de- 
liverance is postponed for several days due to the 
animal’s position, beyond the reach of rescue poles 
in branches which will not sustain the weight of a 
man. This, of course, is not in accord with the 
ideas of many people, especially if an occasional 
cry interrupts sleep. As a matter of fact, a cat 
usually will descend safely from a lofty and seem- 


ingly perilous perch without assistance within 
three days. A canvass of agents of many years” 
experience in many places discloses that not one 
has ever found a cat with a broken back, neck, 
leg or other serious injury resulting from a fall out 
of atree. This means that small branches cushion 
the drop to heavier branches and from there on 
the descent is slow but sure. Of course, they grow 
hungry, thirsty and in winter weather, cold. 
While discomfort and mental suffering alone de- 
mand prompt rescue whenever possible, this is 
written in defense of the League when, as occa- 
sionally happens, its agents have to admit tem- 
porary defeat due to conditions beyond their con- 
trol. 

Night veterinary service is another topic which 
might be discussed with benefit. Failure to pro- 
vide direct professional care, except between the 
hours of 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., has met with occa- 
sional criticism. It should be explained that an 
arrangement has been made with the Osgood 
Hospital to care for emergency cases outside of 
those hours. It is located at 50 Village Street, 
less than half a mile from League headquarters. 
In the case of stray animals, or those requiring 
immediate veterinary attention belonging to people. 
who are unable to pay for professional services, 
needed care is given there at League expense. In 
addition, adhering to the principle that a suffering 
animal is entitled to as speedy relief as possible, 
when justified by circumstances, taxi fares are paid 
to nearby veterinary hospitals, a list of which 
is available for League employees day and night. 

This is considered by the average person to be 
reasonably good service. However, there are those 
who do not accept with good grace a refusal to 
send an ambulance to take a dog or cat suffering 
from a minor ailment to a veterinarian. 

The return of two more service men has helped 
greatly during recent weeks and the early return 
of another is anticipated. Those from this depart- 
ment still with the Armed Forces are: 


Enlistment Present 
Name Rank and Service Date Location 
Paul Hegan..... S/Set., United July 1, 1942 Pacific 
States Army , 
Charles Fafara.. United States Jan. 16,1943 Unknown 
Army 
Arthur Foster... S/2/e, U. S. Navy Oct. 8, 1943 Tinian Island 
(Seabees) 
Walter Robinson A/S, U.S. Navy Dee. 14, 1943 Australia 


To these men: Greetings and the hope of a safe 
and speedy return. 
Operating as fully as the limited force would 
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permit, six ambulances from headquarters and one 
from the Lynn Branch responded to 44,390 in- 
dividual calls. Regular collection service includes 
Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, 
Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, Brook- 
line, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charles- 
town, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Con- 
cord, Dedham, Dorchester, Dover, East Boston, 
Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, 
Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, 
Lincoln, Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, 
Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Need- 
ham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, Newton 
Hids., Newtonville, North End (city), North 
Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Ran- 
dolph, Reading, Readville, Roslindale, Roxbury, 
Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, 
South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, 
Stoughton, Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, 
Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wel- 
lesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, 
Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 

On two days of each week visits are made to 
the following South Shore points, the route ap- 
proximating two hundred miles: Abington, Aller- 
ton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hing- 
ham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Kenberma, 
Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rock- 
land, Scituate, Squantum, the Weymouths, Wol- 
laston and all between. The Lynn ambulance 
covers all of the North Shore territory including 
Gloucester. A fully equipped ambulance operates 
from Eastham, and the branches in Dedham and 
Harwich are provided with adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. 

In addition, response is made as promptly as 
possible to any call involving an animal in serious 
distress in any part of the Commonwealth which 
is outside the jurisdiction of a properly functioning 
animal welfare organization. 

Just as soon as reasonably possible, a complete 
new fleet of ambulances should be purchased. Re- 
pairs are becoming increasingly costly. At present 
they register the following mileage: 


PEIMAMPULANICE. 0. en ccceee cess 96,808 
mipeeeAmbilance........0..0008000- 77,048 
MIMS EATN PNAC 4%. ois i:< lloecne d ove ba 90,910 
ALA mM bilance s siasteunrance cs eye oes 87,837 
MPA UATICe ao. aie intd db cwiel> o\'sie sures 92,585 
SMMRERITIONY AAC Dice foo 4- titiacic As ins ¢ 68,935 
No. 6 Ambulance (Lynn)............ 100,026 
fvestigation Dept...) sisi ois Soreteeece 92,635 


(used in emergencies) 


This represents a major investment. An inter- 
ested member advocated recently that attention 
be called to the need and the suggestion made that 
in some instances individuals be prompted to 
purchase an ambulance and in others that small 
groups combine and do likewise, the new ma- 
chines to be equipped with metal plates bearing 
the names of the donors. It is needless to add that 
any response to the idea would be warmly wel- 
comed. 


Lynn and Pine Ridge Branches 


The two principal local branches, Lynn and 
Dedham, and the small-animal receiving stations 
in Chelsea, the North End (city), Roxbury and 
the South End (city) handled 14,784 animals 
during the year. 

One hundred small animals were buried in Pine 
Ridge Cemetery and there were 102 cremations. 
Three horses, one donkey and two goats comprise 
the permanent guests at the Rest Home. 


Honor Roll 


The names of those who have been in the employ 
of the League for ten years or more are inscribed 


on this Honor Roll: 


ARCHIBALD MacDOoNALD.......... 32 years next June 
By Maunr Partdars’, 23. ah nc et Sky any ‘* April 
ELEANOR E. HEUSTON............ 25 a “May 
JOHN AG RINDAYBON Ge sot awo a ee 5 ta ** October 
Many. Et BOOTHLLMY<.6 6-4 0s 2: 950m ** November 
LARRY RGUPENS see ere ie era ee 92. «June 
KATarRyn Do AUSTING fo. oe 23 ae “August 
JOHN DELA.© user octet negate oe Ee ee ** October 
ALBERT’ MORRIS yastesl ovddoteie oe = $1 73 ** October 
HRANK WALDHRE sore hss na casierns 2057. ** March 
SHERMAN DATES. ives se ee acciaiat 19% ** November 
HARRY MCGREGOR :'). 0 5: tina Zoe Star ** November 
FREDERICK BARRETT ):4\.5....24. 46 7 ies ** September 
JOSEPH CONNAUGHTON........... 16 “ in February 
Marron Ds GAsPoLmi. %...c. «16 <05: 14 x; ** February 
WatreR NICKERSON....... hs £1 14 “ “ January 
HG BRENNAN Ss san. oe oe ee 14 “ next June 
KATHERINE WHITCOMB........... 14°. “August 
Rospr tee SeeuaRny aii. pare he os CT “July 
PRESTONZA,. ROGERSS 0.1/0 yee 1S ee December 
Dr. Hersert M. Tappur........ A Pe: “July 
CHRISTINA FINLAYSON............ Te “August 
MarsoriE L. WyMAN. .......... ape “May 

*Dr. GrorcEe W. MaTHer......... i “ July 


* In the service of our country. 
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Year-round Effort 


However, the providing of one good meal is not 
the ultimate goal. It is only the begining of a 
well-organized year-round effort in behalf of 
neglected horses and those which have started the 
long down grade which leads to abject misery and 
lingering death. 

The bag of food is in itself merely a friendly over- 
ture toward a better understanding with the 
owner of a horse, and the Christmas season is the 
most propitious time to present it. The good will 
engendered by the interest of the League agent 
benefits the horse—and that is the pattern of the 
whole thought. 

The visits are designed to be helpful and the 
men have grown to realize this fact. The experi- 
enced eye of the agent observes everything in the 
barn. He commends good conditions or offers 
sound advice toward future betterment. As the 
food is emptied into the manger, he has the oppor- 
tunity to pass his hands along the horse’s ribs. 
If the animal shows good care the owner is compli- 
mented. If the‘horse is thin, or his coat harsh, the 
conversation will run something like this: 

“What is the matter with your horse, Tony? 
He isn’t looking so well.” 

“Oh, he’s not eating so good.”’ 

“Well, bring him out in the light and I'll look at 
his teeth.” 

If they need floating and the money isn’t avail- 
able to employ a veterinarian, necessary arrange- 
ments are made. If no dental work is needed, the 
food is inspected, and if found to be insufficient or 
unsuitable, for any reason, sound advice is given. 


A Partnership 


Because of the few cents invested in his horse, 
the owner is in a good frame of mind and promises 
to make needed repairs. In other words, through 
the medium of a simple gift, a partnership has been 
established with the man. Result: a friendly rela- 
tionship with the League and decided benefits to 
the horse! ‘ 

On these visits, when circumstances warrant it, 
warm blankets are provided and occasional shoul- 
der and back pads are furnished, but in the great 
majority of cases owners are financially able and 
willing to supply the need after it has been pointed 
out. 

The term, “Christmas Dinner for Horses” is in 
itself misleading, inasmuch as a comparatively 


small portion of the amount received in response 
to the appeal for funds for this purpose is used for 
the strictly holiday work. The balance is ex- 
pended for horse relief all through the year, but 
the idea of a little something extra for hard-work- 
ing horses standing in a cheerless stall on the natal 
day of The Good Shepherd, Himself born in a 
manger, should appeal to all hearts. 

This year, as last, a more liberal distribution of 
horse blankets was made possible by a contribu- 
tion of $200 with which to purchase them. To the 
donor of that gift the men who best appreciate the 
need and who see to it that the blankets are 
worthily bestowed take this opportunity to add 
their thanks to that of the directors and manage- 
ment. 


Horse and Dog Racing 


The press has given wide publicity to the forced 
discontinuation of horse and dog races, due to war 
conditions. Unfortunately, plans seem to be in 
the making for an enlarged program as soon as the 
present emergency has passed. Recent references 
have been made to a change in the controlling 
interest of Suffolk Downs in Massachusetts. The 
men reported to be most interested are of the type 
who would be unlikely to invest heavily in any- - 
thing of a transitory nature. The report that 
there has been no interruption to the training of 
thoroughbreds points to the expectation of a re- 
newal of activities within a reasonably short time. 

However, the racing life of a track horse is rea- 
sonably short and even a brief recess will result in 
the transfer of many to draft purposes. 

When resumed, races will be supervised as in the 
past. 


Rodeos and Circuses 


It is probable that rodeos and circuses will also 
come under the ban. With the livestock feed 
situation in its present state over much of the 
country, it is possible that most of the cattle used 
in rodeo shows will be slaughtered promptly unless 
located in southern areas where satisfactory range 
conditions exist. 


KATHRYN D. AUSTIN 


Just as Our FourrooTtep FRIENDs was going to 
press, the League family was saddened by word of 


the passing of Kathryn D. Austin, switchboard 
operator, who next August would have completed 
twenty-two years of service. 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 


For the Year ended January 31, 1945 


INCOME 
Memberships 
A Si a ag oe ok ee Ce $ 80.00 
ET eee ins EM cA es TE ee He ian ev ise 6 he bee ee e's 75.00 
ene OG RISES BAO ae ory sc) et ie ee, re ee 400.00 
RESIS ie NE |e a aa ta as te Se 1,928.00 
NS Pees coe fais eta a ee Ee coe eT ahha fo we Ee 1,063.50 
IE Sires char c5t on hc wean nce 1 POY ioow www o's Hoods be’ 42.50 
ET rh. St eta Strib, cin v vo sae daics Bee ete 9,286.47 
gn IR tS ae i a a en ea a 2,481. 84 
EERE SSETGIER Se 0 2 SoU eu Gin Ha ddc « ues ie vod mish Ai eS Lopes Sudees 
EE IR Ig 1 eG et ee Seay PLR a a ae a 
A OMOGNS os ce tack a clos fy kele w'dtvP ells wire clea ORL oa Eps 
EE oe ee ree ee er 8,813.91 
ae. rks EWG gig Bn hea caly s ga nkid Hee 4,483.99 
EE, ne ee ee es nn ne de ee 
I ts Soon 2 (eS oe eet ne ees whe vet wha oie bcd bs Ms es 
Rng ak, ub be ieWibec by ts cade cca ease pis siunehducbavas 
IS ater Si yi ee ae ged a Se 
I 6 dc ress oS CRS LA A a Sel Bt 6 Frcx galt CRS es st Reb Manet e 
EXPENSES 

Deere mmmting Service Expenses... . 2.2.2... lec cece eee cc ceereccacs $ 7,581.35 
ie. RS Sn ier eo es 4,500.00 
Branch Receiving Stations Expenses...................0. cee eee eeeee 10,185.75 
ae a Tach he cca de siaivou-a? Ge Baha Goenory aE tan etoRernnanee: 6,300.98 
MaRS MEMPMISTATIOUIOKPIENISCS .. . 5... « -5,s2 <n acrcvie's cee cetevysaewviomsace 3,935. 27 
EEE 7). pS ae a 1,378.03 
SIME BPIOTIOS EGXPENSES . ce cee n vec cecsecs 4,943.36 
PME te CHa! 2 Es, 5 Sls 2. > dich wie sland xcoe a-elis bb Gheee Be 0am Es 1,227.43 
SNE IEPPMNTMESIOTONEESDENSES . 5. ns. s os oe nis cee Gace esi v seein aus ees es 1,542.46 
Less Income......... oar ie Ud . a ee ie ea eee ON. ee 376.58 
So Th nl 2 ele 26 Se I Sn A ne ok. ea oe a ee 
NITIES Secs hc esky xs mma AT heh eas gk tne tests SO RSE atars Wen alee Se 

General Expenses 
RPI LCS AS ois yee ars cep cao E TEPER a's. wins lio 0. b & SOR DIL SEs Rain bho 
RT TE he ory cide ce ST he US oe RES 8 8 Sushi a ae Be ES 
RRND 0930s ci, Sheet Teodor PT CE 6 hed ais, be RSE ay ahGas, Atteie, ote 
Stes lal ca IIR a ee eee ga Cah) ons ops Fo 2 I A RO Ree eee 
Baws Cnioroform, and Disinfectant ... 0... 6.602 6ccccss cess csvsessctaneses 
SAREE PING 52.52 «ee ee ETL ee G5 Oia Oe: © ais, Sins hdd vinlalote we ose 
RE Ela Bic.) a? coarse shit See ch do <ly Css 00g sc gap eae cue. ks 
EPRI SMe Oe a7 eee RE eRe EE Te hint gtd Rah 6 Migiencd 5d Pale e a wale Me 
CESS tty are et ee era a LAREN. 5 os chiagae ore,ded eked & ete aon = 
MMMM? mens cn sls hers RMR Ce ya Ve) MUS detec. css 2 A ve Nees elursce ne ws aie EAS 
Ais ia pee IR le, oS ir ole Ca Se ea ee ee, A 
MPERAD DER AUC ETINTING Meee Mier eke reas cies s.r aris Se kate sv costes cae ieee 
CRIS BO, oh 2 8 oe 2 eS eee Pn ae 
MCANIOS efor. cess yess cn hes a irealy Cheah cy Pei alk ears es on i tle Pherae ec sence Ona eae 
Bee meson Ceconud. National Bank 2 ov scuris savenous cathe se. o.k «aisles viperace wane steam 
EL ir ey Btw BSE) oh ct ACen CFS CURIRIS IG 1 Eucla cers RPE REMI C nn es ce PERCY ee ope ee cic 
Pater Sere rerts SNOMEr amen sai Notaries hae: sik Soanerd oles vats, wharmeeisie ala cnmeerutis 
IPE tet RNs ns en YPN Nie SP ne rele Gin fat. sold ip pos a teaceawd 4 ate LS eis Le 
OOPHUEM Ep ag a PO Bee oe Ga ae nl ee ee eee oe Se ene ae rere 
Seat a UXDETISCS He Ree SE RE, Se res eat cies nde ciele hac cout DE: aes ae erate 
Excess of Expenses over Income for Year ended January 31, 1945, paid from 
General Eid ected wie 6 eee mee crea Sioa la eate © vial attia Nemes 


$ 3,589. 


6,804. 
4,905. 
59,409. 
13,588. 
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* Includes Addressograph, Auditing, Hardware, Household Express, Kennel Supplies, ete. 


This statement is published subject to minor changes which may be made 
by Scoville, Wellington & Company in connection with the annual audit 


$ 98,142.01 


$114,428. 62 


$ 16,286.61 


Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 31, 1945 


Mules Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Horses Cattle Swine Birds Misc. 
Collected by ambulances. ...... 8,843 37,383 296 289 
Delivered by owners.........- 3,354 5,891 257 38 
Investigation Dept.......... 1,095 176 1,610* = 1,558 98 407 157 
Pine Ridvewemee. ee es 95 138 1 
Bynn A yee ches i eee es 1,639 7,726 15 
Northampton Street......... 261 1,574 6 
North Bennet Street......... 15 454 1 
Chelsageis, acd dae ieee hee © % 166 1,740 1 
West: Harwich <. irc ck «... 125 316 5 
E-SStn ane Rene feat. scais « 5 124 425 1 
Roxburyici. 22> MRE sais 3 59 823 2 
LOLI geen Sacer 8,325 3,860 624 
Quarantine Dept............ 1,831 68 
TP OtALeR On ae aad ote nals 25,932 60,574 1,610 1,558 98 970 1,198 
Investigations.......... 3,256 
*Horses Destroyed....... 265 


Total 


46,811 
9,540 
5,101 

234 
9,440- 
1,849 

470 
1,907 

446 

550 

884 

12,809 
1,899 


91,940 
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a8 Officers mer | INE As of 
fhe LAKahal Risdile olcague of 


seston hake this opportunity fo 


_ POWER OIL BURNERS 


Installation * Service 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION 


Sales © Service 


ANSON 
EATING 


HOT AIR STEAM 
HOT WATER 


express appreciation fo ilvertisers 


Bhp purchase space in our 


Do aud E Report 


Compliments ofa erent 


Contract Burner Service 


D. W. HANSON OCEan 2854 


DON’T EXPERIMENT... 


Feed your dog SUPREME 


the time-tested way! | MARKETS 
540 Gallivan Boulevard 


Dorchester 


For over thirty years dog 
lovers have been feeding 
their dogs Milk-Bone Biscuit 
because it is a nourishing, 
dependable food. 

Made of the finest ingre- 
dients... beef meat meal, 
milk, whole wheat flour, 
yeast, fish liver oil . . . Milk- 
Bone contains five vital vita- 
imne2. nk, Gi, D, E and 
cz. 

In addition to keeping 
dogs happy, healthy Miulk- 
Bone provides gum firming exercise and helps ward off 
tooth decay. Get Milk-Bone from your dealer today! 


Producers of 


K9 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY D O G F O O D 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1945 29 


422 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Howell Brothers, Inc. ra kee 


Household Linens 


In quality that will give satisfactory wear. We do not purchase merchandiee of inferior quality 


for “Sale Purposes.” There is a guarantee back of the merchandise we 
sell. A visit to our store will be appreciated. 


¢ WILSON-LANG STUDIO « 


A WELCOME TOY 
87 WEST ST. 85¢ postpaid 
ELMWOOD, MASS. Mail Orders Filled 


OGLESBY & DEVINE MORGAN LINEN SERVICE, INC. 


941 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Wool Merchants Phone: HIG 4800 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING OF DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 


A, I. Randall, Inc. 


CARLTON F. HOBART, Manager 
216 UNION STREET ROCKLAND, MASS. 
Phone Rockland 58 


292 Summer Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Compliments of 


M. P. WHITE HARDWARE CO. 


55 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


er Of ice Siaiprrit ban 


L. J. PEABODY 


OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
64-70 Pearl St. Boston, 10 


Compliments of 
WM. 8. FEBIGER CO. 


250 Summer Street 


LiBerty 1902 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GOODRICH 


TIRE SERVICE CO. 


96 Broadway (Off Park Square) 
Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE: HANCOCK 3760 


OFFICIAL TIRE RATIONING STATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1945 


We are in business to make a KILLING... 
Get rid of all Pests. Call the Rose Man. 


Rose Exterminator Co. 
82 Staniford Street | Boston 14, Mass. 


LESTER M. WEST ° 641] 
Manager CAPitol 6412 


Edward Bass Electric Co. 


135 Federal Street ¢ Boston, Mass. 


Electrical Appliances . . . Radios 
Housewares ... Giftware... 


Sales and Service 


Telephone: CHARLESTOWN 2475 


GEO. T. HOYT COMPANY 


Awnings, Tents and Flags 


545-549 RUTHERFORD AVENUE 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


M. H. YOUNG 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


e) fee Sign Company 


BOSTON 
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P rivate 


VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL 


* 


Hours: 10 a.m. — 6 P.M. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 VILLAGE STREET 
BOSTON 


Telephone: Hancock 7760 


OLD TRUSTY 
Dog Foods 


DESERVE YOUR CONSIDERATION 
BECAUSE 


—they are subjected to exhaustive tests in 
our own laboratory and kennel. 

—all raw materials must conform to a uni- 
form high standard. 

—the manufacturing plant is kept scrupu- 
lously clean at all times. 

—Old Trusty is a New England concern 
exclusively devoted to the welfare of the 
dog. 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 


Needham Heights, Massachusetts 
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**Meet Me at the Motor Mart!’’ 
NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile “‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 


at the most central location in Boston. 
PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 
ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our ‘Motor Clinic’* — 

cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 

eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 
work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
PARK SQUARE *° BOSTON 


CERO- 


BRAND 


MEAT MEAL KIBBLED DOG FOOD 


made by 


Kennel Food Supply Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
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SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 


Phone HANcock 8840 + 35 Temple Place 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C, Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


2m 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 


jibe RESTAURANT 


Wellesley Square, Wellesley, Mass. 
OPEN EVERY DAY EXCEPT MONDAY 


Hed ote eRe G20 MP AINTY 


Caterers Since 1873 110 Norway Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


LONDON HARNESS 
COMPANY 


SIXTY FRANKLIN STREET 


AUSTIN'S 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1945 


[hese two important questions 
have been carefully studied in 
the laboratories of well-known 
American universities and a 
definite yardstick of dietary 
requirements for dogs has now 
been established. 


AUSTIN’S more than meets 
these standards .. . It is scien- 
tifically prepared to contain 


DOG FOOD 


guaranteed quantities of essen- 
tial Vitamins, plus Minerals, 
in the proper proportions—assur- 
ing your dog of a complete and 
balanced diet every day. 


Dogs enjoy and thrive on this 
palatable and nutritious food 
...It is used by prominent ken- 
nels and veterinarians through- 
out the country. 


AUSTIN’S DOG FOOD DIVISION 
LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


THORP& MARTIN 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


~ ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY «© COURTESY = SERVICE 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


E. F. MAHADY COMPANY 


"Serving all New England” 


Surgical and Hospital Supplies 


B fe 
> . 
“<—e 


851 Boylston Street °* Boston 16, Mass. 
KENmore 7100 


Tel. Liberty 9389 


Gan: LUDLAM &iCO) 
Dogs Cats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


68 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR L. H. LUDLAM 
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% THE CARE OF TREES ® 


For 49 years this organization has specialized in Tree Care and Landscape 
Planting. ARlington 1410. 


FROST & HIGGINS CO. anunoton 74. mass. 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


BOSTON NEWS CLIP 


4 Park St., Boston 8, Mass. Capitol 8156 


DOUCETT—"“THE STAMP MAN” 
DOG TAGS — NAMEPLATES 


Collars marked while you wait 
Rubber and Steel Stamps — Stencils — Signs 


15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Cap. 7959 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


_LAMPER’S 
HIGH GRADE 
ANTHRACITE AND FUEL OIL 


Chrysler Airtemp Burners 
496 BROAD STREET LYNN 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 
EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


Compliments of 
BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 


* LUMBER * 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


T3735 CASEY 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 
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Established 1863 HANcock 0545-0546 


M. STOLL & CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Carver Brand Canned Fruits 

and Vegetables 
434 HARRISON AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MAKE YOUR LOCAL 
YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Prot Foods 


Your Favorite Cat or Dog 
Food at Low Everyday Prices 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1945 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD,N.H. 


Phone Hancock 6275 


Dog Foods 


obtainable — in cartons, boxes or any other 
containers in which dog foods will be packed. 


Dog Foods are sold at 
OUR SIX STORES 


Conveniently Located in 
Boston and Suburbs 


S. 8S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 


Catalogs—Booklets 
Job Printing 
@ 


270 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


Tels. Han. 4703-4704-4705 


HUBbard 9878 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 
Accident and Mechanical Repairs 


“BEAR” SYSTEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


66 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
JOSEPH L. BUDD 


C&JI PLUMBING 
ANDGHEATLUNGIGO: 


Remodeling and Repair Work 
OUR SPECIALTY 


B. T. CLANCY 


W. P. FITZGERALD 


Emergency Phone: President 6665 


18 Melrose Street, Near Park Square 
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BAYARD TUCKERMAN, Jr. ARTHUR J. ANDERSON ROBERT J. DUNKLE, Jr. 


ROBERT T. FORREST JULIUS F. HALLER 


OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. 


Insurance 


‘‘A Good Reputation Does Not Just Happen — It Must Be Earned”’ 


108 Water St., Boston 6 111 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Lafayette 5700 Telephone Barclay 7-5540 


Dedicated to All Cats: rHE Goop . . . of 

which there are many; THE BAD. . 

(there must be a few); THE INDIFFERENT 
. and how indifferent a cat can be! 


‘Biography in Black 
** “Potter is Guilty!” 
(PAUL B. POTTER) 


Here is a book that will tug at the heart- 
strings of anyone who has ever been 
blessed with the confidence and com- 
panionship of a cat. Though the names 
and places and episodes may be different, 
you will recognize that this story of the 
Kittykat, is in essence, the spiritual 
biography of the friend that is enshrined 
in your own heart. 


Quality Shoes 
Are More Important 
Than Ever 


THAYER MeNEIL 


Fine Footwear 
Since 1881 


of 


Black cloth, orange stamping, 108 pages 
$1.50 postpaid from 


47 Temple Place 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Publishers BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Francestown ¢ New Hampshire 


WELLESLEY SQUARE 


or order from your bookseller 
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